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How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- ings 
clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- THE NEW AND can 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is GREATER por' 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and AMERICANA Cou 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 30 volumes Ij 
can understand. 26,000 pages *: 
What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 60,000 > Reprise : sane 
The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 11,500 illustrations toa 

: : : cae oa wecke 44,000 cross references : 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 280.000 index entries: gral 
lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is ~ ” 94.000 pages com tee, 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- pletely revised in Sch 

mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly the last six years ‘ 
and deeply satisfied. . Pe 
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\re you coming to the ALA Con- 
ference at Kansas City, June 23-29? 
The AASL local committee is plan- 
ning an old fashioned western barbe- 
cue for Sunday night, June 23, at 
Swope Park. You will have a chance 
to talk to regional authors Homer 
Croy, Louella Erdman, Don Wilcox, 
Geraldine Wyatt and others. If it 
rains, we'll all stay nicely dry in Pa- 
So let it rain! Monday 
morning June 24 all the committees 
meet from eight to ten in Muehlback 
Towers, Room . 473 Membership; 
Rooms 361, 362, There is 


vilion No. 2. 


363, 364. 
some important committee work go- 
ing on. If you are a committee mem- 
ber you'd better be there! 

The ALA Council will hold three 
meetings, June 24, June 26, and June 
28. The Council is now the governing 
body of ALA so it is important for all 
Councilors to be present at these meet- 


ings. Under the reorganization there 
can be no substitute Councilors. Im- 
portant business is scheduled for 


Council action. 

If you are interested in centralized 
cataloging, (and who isn’t) you’ll want 
to attend the Wednesday morning pro- 
gram of the Interdivisional Commit- 
tee, “Centralized Cataloging for a 
School System: A Committee faces 
problems.”” The plan is to suppose a 
situation in a school system wherein 
centralized cataloging is being in- 
stalled. The role-playing participants 
will be AASL members Dorothy Dar- 
row, Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction, Miami, Forida; Sarah 
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YOUR 


Emergency xecutive ecrelary 


MARIANA K. MCALLISTER 





Jones, State Dept. of Education, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Crystal McNally, De- 
partment of Elementary School Li- 
braries, Wichita, Kan.; Margaret 
Moss, Public School Libraries, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Mrs. Irene Davis, Elemen- 
tary Materials Center, Public Schools, 
Houston, Tex.; Alice Louise LeFevre, 
Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. When you get your 
conference program be sure to check 
June 26, 8:00 a.m. 

Thursday AASL has two big pro- 
grams. The one in the morning is 
centered around the new Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas book “The Pupil Assis- 
tant in the School Library.” This 
subject so important to all of us will 
be discussed by a panel, introduced by 
Caroline Whitenack, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. In the after- 
noon we'll all have a chance to learn 
about science materials for the schools. 
Dr. Hilary Deason, American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science, will 
talk, and Millicent Selsam, author of 
such well known books as_ See 
Through the Sea, and Microbes at 
Work will talk on nature writing. 
You'll have a chance to see these 
books of Miss Selsam’s at the AASL 
Hospitality Center in the Arena. 
You'll see there too the new AASI. 
recruitment folder done by Elvajean 
Hall. There will be the new ALA 
recruitment folder too as well as some 
other exhibits. Be sure to stop in this 
Hospitality Center. 

Oh, yes, AASL is cooperating with 
the Public Libraries Division and the 








Children’s Library Association to pre- 
sent Phyllis Fenner on Wednesday 
night. The title of her talk will be 
“Proof of the Pudding: What Chil- 
dren Read.” Miss Fenner was a school 
librarian for many years in Manhasset, 
L. I., and is the author of many other 
books. Her talk will be built around 
this theme of children and their read- 
ing. Have you read “The Proof of 
the Pudding?” 

You all know the AASL Standards 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted has 
been working very hard on a revision 
of the AASL school library standards. 
This committee is holding a working 
conference before the ALA conference 
opens. You'll get to hear about the 
progress of this work at the AASL 
Membership Meeting, Friday after- 
noon. It is at this meeting, too, that 
formal presentation of the first Grolier 
Scholarships will be made. These 
scholarships are for $1000 each and 
have been awarded to Western Mich- 
igan University for its undergraduate 
program and to Columbia University 
for its graduate program. 

Your new Executive Secretary, Miss 
Eleanor Ahlers, will be attending the 
conference, so you have a chance to 
meet her. She will be attending the 
State Assembly Breakfast, of course. 
Why don’t you attend it, too? Be- 
sides a good breakfast and good com- 
pany you may be one of the lucky ones 
and get a copy of Tom Sawyer or 
Huckleberry Finn. You'll be in the 
Mark Twain country, you know. 
Truman country, too—but shall we 
leave politics out of this ? 

See you all at Kansas City. 
* * * : 


Reduced Tuition Plan for Teuchers 
Applies to Chicago Library School 


The University of Chicago §an- 
nounces that teachers and librarians 
interested in taking summer school 
work in librarianship are eligible for 





the same reduction in tuition feg 
which applies to teachers taking 
courses in Education. School librar 
ians on both the elementary and se 
ondary levels, and teachers who bea 
some responsibility for library mate 
rials, may register for course work i 
the Graduate Library School at one 
half the normal tuition fee, whethe 
the courses are taken for credit to 
wards a library school degree or not. 

The courses of particular interest 






Y 





to be offered by the Graduate Libran 
School during the summer of 1957 in: 
clude GLS 321A, “Story-Telling: Ma dal 
terials and Practice,” and GLS 429§ “Whe 
“Historical Development of Litera oe 
ture for Children.’ Both courses aref thing 
offered by Miss Sara Fenwick, Assis§ !¥S- 
ant Professor in the Graduate Libran 
School and former librarian of the 
elementary school library in the Lab 
oratory School of the University of L 
Chicago. | 4 A lit 

The University of Chicago offers a§ fence 
Workshop on the “Evaluation of Li 
prary Materials for Children: The 
Language Arts”, which will be heldf 
July 31, August 1-2. The workshop 
does not carry academic credit, but 
participants who wish it will be issued 
certificates of attendance. Registra wy. 
tion will be limited to teachers and§ expl 
librarians directly working with the} wres 
selection of materials for children and _ 
young people, and the size of the 
group will be kept small enough to 
permit direct handling and intensive | 
work with specific books and other a 
materials in relation to selection} The 
standards. For further information, GU! 
write to the Graduate Library School, ad 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ik§ Mus. 
linois. 

a 

Back issues of School Libraries are 
badly needed. If you have any issues 
you no longer wish to keep, will you 
send them to AASL Headquarters Of 
fice—50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
[llinois. Issues particularly needed 
are: Vol. 2, No. 2; Vol. 3, No. 2; Vok 
4, No. 3, 4; Vol. 5, No. 4. 
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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Francoise 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE? 


“What do you want to be?” asks Fran- 
coise. A little salior, the bold explorer, 
the milliner, the baker—or a dozen other 


things? 
Illus. by the Author $2.50 


Helle Coates 


LITTLE MAVERICK COW 


A little maverick cow breaks through the 
fence and changes life on the Montana 
wheat ranch where Sue and Todd live. 


Illus. by George Fulton. Ages 5-8 $2.25 


Marguerite 


Butterfield 


When Jaime, a little Spanish boy, goes 
exploring with Pollita, there are adven- 
tures and surprises for everyone. Illus. by 
Susanne Suba. Ages 6-10 $2.59 


Virginia Kahl 


THE HABITS OF RABBITS 


Ages 4-7 


The Duchess and family are here again. 
Gunhilde asks the King for “a rabbit or 
two,” and soon rabbits almost take over 
the castle! 

by the Author. 


Illus Ages 5-8 $2.50 
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Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT MEETS MARS 


Space Cat visits the red planet, where he 
finds unusual mice—and, of all things— 


a fire-engine red cat! 
Illus. by Paul Galdone. Ages 6-10 


Howard Pyle 


OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND 


The many printings of this favorite book 
have made new plates necessary. It is 
now in format similar to The Wind in the 


Willows. 
Illus. by the Author. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Genevieve Foster 


BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM. 
BOOK Il 


The story of man’s struggle for freedom, 
bringing the story up to America’s war 


for freedom. 
Illus. by the Author. Ages 12-16 $3.00 


Evelyn Stefansson 


HERE IS THE FAR NORTH 


Since the writing of Within the Circle, 
Evelyn Stefansson has done extensive 
work on the Arctic. This book is full of 
information about the Far North — Ice- 
land, Greenland and the Soviet Sector. 
Photographs. Older boys and girls. $3.50 


Alfred Morgan 


THE BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 


This book gives full information, direc- 
tions and diagrams for making and using 
more radio sets, as well as information on 
the numerous advances in the field of 
electronics. Illus. with diagrams by the 
Author. Older boys and girls. $3.00 


$2.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















BORZOI > BOOKS for Young People 


Celebrate our country’s history 














‘5 The Jamestown Festival 


POCAHONTAS 
AND HER WORLD | | 





Volur 





AASI 
by Frances Carpenter Comt 
Illustrated in line by W. Langdon Kihn. This story gives a true — 
picture of the Indian girl and the first settlers of Virginia. Told Libré 
from the point of view of Pocahontas herself, it vividly relates 
how she became the human bridge between her people and the von 
strange world across the waters. Ages 10-14. $3.00 
Libr: 


( 


‘65 The voyage of the Mayflower II The 
THE STORY OF THE Servi 
BOLD ¢ COLONY” o P Arlit 





“+ ies Scho 
BW PLYMOUTS Scho 
(1620-1692) AAS 
AAS 
by Samuel Eliot Morison AAS 
Illustrated with line drawings by Charles H. Overly. “A sample The 
of the learned and gifted writing of Samuel Eliot Morison is Wh: 
brought to younger readers for the first time by this book. No Edu 
one—adult or youngster—who picks up this history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers will find it easy to put down... Admiral Morison is a 
master story-teller.” —New York Times Book Review. Ages 12 up. ly 
$3.50 Bf! 
At most bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher Octo 
501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. _— 
Libr 
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omments 
FROM THE GUEST EDITOR 


These are genuine human-interest stories, these accounts of library work 


eatin 


with handicapped children. In describing their programs in elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the country, school librarians demonstrate ina 
most effective manner what they are doing to open up the world of books to 
all children. It is heart-warming to read of the intelligent and sensitive work 
being done for the “exceptional” child who has a greater than ordinary need 
of the stimulation and companionship of good books. Through reading, this 


“ 


child can “capture vicariously the experiences everyday living denies him.” 

The physical aspect of library work with the blind, deaf, and crippled 
is different, but once the necessary adjustments are made in equipment and 
method, we see that the handicapped are “‘more alike than different,” for they 
reveal the same interests in everyday life—and in books—as other pupils of 


comparable age and ability. 


Our contributors suggest many sound and practical ways of working 
with the handicapped. Indeed they display remarkable ingenuity in over- 
coming all sorts of obstacles to library service. Librarians find through expe 
rience that certain techniques are especially successful. You will be interested 
in their methods, as well as in the materials they recommend. You will also 
be aware that certain problems are raised, especially in regard to the integra 
tion or segregation of handicapped pupils. On issues like this, you will want 


to draw your own conclusions. 


There is need for a much more comprehensive treatment of school library 
work with the handicapped than this issue permits. This small sampling 
from the the field convinces us that the task is worthwhile and rewarding 
and, furthermore, that much remains to be done. We know of all too many 


places which lack library programs for the handicapped. 


LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR, 
President of AASL 
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LIBRARIES FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


MILDRED P. FRARY, Elementary Librarian 
Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


Wheel chairs and crutches move 
busily about the Charles Leroy Low- 
man Elementary School Library as 
the children select and check out 
books from their new library. Libra- 
ries will open in other schools for 
physically handicapped children as 
building continues in Los Angeles. 

These libraries are built according 
to the same standard plan as other 
elementary school libraries in Los 
Angeles. Additional features include 
wide doorways to permit entrance of 
wheel chairs and vertical bars on the 
self uprights to help the children 
stand while selecting books. Every ef- 
fort is made to increase independent 
use of the library. 

As library literature has produced 
little to guide us in book selection 
and activities for this type of lh- 
brary, we are learning as we go. So 
far, teachers and administrators have 
made the following suggestions: 

(1) The content of the book collec- 
tion should be the same as that of the 


libraries for normal children. Include 
many small and lightweight books for 
children who cannot hold the average 
size book. Stories about handicapped 
children should be used with discre- 
tion. Biographies are often more use- 
ful and believable because the sub- 
jects are “real.” 

(2) Leave as many books as possi- 
ble open to some attractive page to 
entice children who tire easily while 
standing. 

(3) It may be necessary to divide 
the popular science section in half, 
shelving duplicates in another area. 
Since one wheel chair takes up a full 
section of shelving, another section of 
shelving specifically for use by chil- 
dren in wheel chairs may solve the 
problem of crowding at the shelves. 

(4) Keep the card catalog the same 
in content and size of card as other 
library catalogs. These children step 
by step are learning to use materials 
and equipment like those other chil- 
dren use. 


*~ 











LIBRARY PROGRAM AT CASIS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE, Librarian 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


There is one wing of Casis School 
which is defined by a line across the 
corridor floor signifying that this par- 
ticular section was built and financed 
by the University of Texas. It con- 
tains finely equipped and excellently 
staffed quarters for exceptional chil- 
dren,—those who have some physical 
handicap that we are helping them to 
transcend so that they may assume a 
happy, normal and useful place in so- 
ciety. Sight-saving, speech correction, 
hearing and orthopedic therapy are 
included. Within our program these 
children participate as far as possible 
in normal classwork,—at the same 
time receiving the therapy and spe- 
cial instruction each one needs. There 
isn’t a step up or down in the build- 
ing and the long halls have railings at 
each side. 

At one time when we were very 
new, that line across the floor began 
to assume the proportions of a barbed 
wire fence. This was when a few 
overly-protective parents raised ob- 
jections to having their children as- 
sociate with such abnormalities and 
experience the unhappiness of see- 
ing so many deformities. We quickly 
demolished the barrier by leading the 
children across the line to become ac- 
quainted with their less fortunate 
schoolmates. Today as a result, our 
boys and girls accept them happily 
and have long since ceased to regard 
them as curious or different,—except 
that in certain ways they need to help 
them. It is a common sight to see a 
group of children swing into the li- 
brary, pushing Wanda’s wheelchair 
ahead of them (she was the March-of- 
dimes poster girl a few years ago). Or 
perhaps Darrell might pause at the 
desk as his class is about to have li- 
brary period to say, “Bill’s hearing 
aid is on the blink. Be sure to stand 
in front of him and speak distinctly.” 





6 


How does my library service to 
these children differ from the every- 
day services to the motley throng? 
Very little, I should say. Sometimes, 
because of the great hurdles they must 
surmount, their reading is retarded 
and we need to help them select sim 
pler materials, but their books must 
always have the high interest appeal 
sought by all children. Then, too, 
sight-saving cases need large print, 
but fortunately children’s literature 
yields a great deal in this area. The 
special teachers as well as faculty in 
general give me pointers in finding 
the right book for the needy child. 

Because of the awkwardness result- 
ing from a handicap or the struggle 
for expression by the deaf or speech 
defects, they sometimes produce a 
noisier effect than other children in 
the library, but this we accept. At 
other times, when their noisiness 
arises from ordinary childish exuber- 
ance, they are subject to my “shush- 
ing” as much as the 35 to 60 others 
in the library. I cannot always under- 
stand them but have long = since 
ceased to feel embarrassed at asking 
them to repeat,—to speak more slow- 
ly,—or to ask their friends to inter- 
pret. Occasionally their awkwardness 
is hard on our books but this seems a 
minor consideration compared to the 
importance of guiding them through 
the happy doorway to reading. Any 
over-protective impulses on my part 
have been repressed. Deaf children 
need to sit well to the front in li- 
brary periods and so they do; but 
when children wish to sit on the floor 
instead of chairs for story hour, I do 
not discourage the boy with crutches, 
—I merely ask him if he wants to; 
seven out of ten times he does. And I 
nod encouragement as I watch him 
struggle to his feet afterwards with 
the aid of a chair. This was difficult 
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for me at first, but I have learned 
that it is better for them to be like the 
group and to help themselves as far as 
possible. 

These children sometimes need 
more individual library instruction 
than the motley throng and in the 
case of some severe handicaps, actual 
help, which usually comes from other 
children to their mutual advantage. 
One sixth-grade girl was almost total- 
ly blind and always carried a small 
Braille recorder. When her group 
came for reference work, she would 
make her notes in Braille as one of 
her classmates read from the encyclo- 
pedia. Sometimes it is hard to reach 
the charging equipment from a wheel 
chair or to consult the catalog but 
children are glad to do the 
charging or tote the catalog drawer 
to a table. 


other 


Story-telling to a loss of hearing 
group requires an action-packed type 
of material and more dramatic ability 
than I feel capable of. Large picture 
books are especially good. One of 
our loss of hearing teachers was an 
artist at such techniques and I wish 
that I might tell you more about this 
work sometime. She considered Lynd 
Ward’s “The Biggest Bear” one of her 
prize presentations, calling forth from 
the children such reprovals as “Bad 
bear!” and a horrified “No-no!” when 
they feared that the hero might be 
shot. I well remember my first story 
hour in the special wing when the 
orthopedics teacher asked for a Robin 
Hood tale because there was going to 
be a play about him. I might never 
have chosen such a story if left on my 
own, and yet it was a thrilling expe- 
rience to watch their absorbed faces 
as they lay on their cots resting while 
I told the “The Queen’s 
Champions.” No, their imaginations 
are not handicapped and can soar un- 
told distances to capture vicariously 
the experiences that everyday living 
denies them. 


story of 
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One day a University student came 
to discuss some research he wished to 
do on reading interests and needs of 
handicapped children. I could only 
speak from my limited experience but 
I said that I failed to see that their 
reading interests differed from other 
children’s. I was recalling Gerald, 
whose body was like a limp rag doll 
but whose face would glow with an- 
ticipation as I held out to him a biog- 
raphy of Will Rogers, a science novel 
or one of our newest football stories. 
How he loved a good book! Gerald 
left school over a year ago much to 
the sorrow of his classmates. He had 
more than completed the work at 
Casis. What bothered the children 
particularly was that he could not con- 
tinue in junior high school because 
there were no facilities there for the 
severely handicapped. They missed 
him when school resumed and I did 
too, for I had learned to watch his 
face when I was reading or telling 
some exciting tale. Not long after, 
his earthly schooling was indeed over 
and Gerald left us for the celestial 
school to sit at the seat of the greatest 
Teacher of all. It was a new expe- 
rience for the children to lose one of 
their friends by death. As a tangible 
expression of their affection books for 
the library were purchased in his 
memory and it was a fitting tribute. 
Gerald had been a reader,—not an es- 
pecially gifted one, but a devotee of 
any action tale that all boys seek. 
For him reading was less of an escape 
(except from the confines of his wheel- 
chair) than a wide open door, beckon- 
ing him out into the big, active world 
of boys where he belonged. 

Yes, the library can play a signifi- 
cant role in the daily lives of excep- 
tional children. Through this happy 
reading experience and a thorough 
grounding in library resources, these 
children are not only participating in 
the common heritage of childhood 
but also laying the foundation for a 
worthwhile, satisfying adult life. 








LIBRARY PROGRAM AT THE SPALDING HIGH 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GERALDINE TALBOT, Librarian 
Spalding High School Library, Chicago, Illinois 


Spalding High School educates or- 
thopedically handicapped high school 
students of the city of Chicago. It 
plans for the physical, mental, and so- 
cial rehabilitation of young people 
who are either singly or multiply 
handicapped. This includes the var- 
ious types of congenitally crippled as 
well as those whose handicap has been 
acquired through accident or disease. 
Facilities for handling them include 
ramps, elevators, wheel-chairs, walkers, 
crutches, canes and specially built ta- 
bles, desks, and chairs. 

The school library, which serves 
these exceptional young people, is also 
furnished in accordance with their 
needs. Tables are round with three 
chairs at each; the alternate spaces 
provide room for wheel-chair and 
walker users. Wide aisles between ta- 
bles facilitate equipment passage. A 
specially constructed four-sided center 
seating arrangement provides sitting 
and resting space for a cast or brace- 
clad leg while doing library work. 
Leather pillows raise chair seats for 
the undersized. Museum cases and the 
dictionary and atlas stand are mounted 
on rubber wheeled standards which 
can easily be rolled from table to ta- 
ble. The card catalog, which is low, 
is placed so that it may be approached 
and used from a sitting position as 
readily as from a standing one. There 
is also a large, specially designed al- 
phabet and phrase board. 

Our young people have the same 
desires, inclinations, ambitions, inter- 
ests, and problems as all high school 
students. Their curriculum is the 
same as that of the regular schools. 
Therefore, the library houses mate- 
rials comparable to that of any library 
serving a high school student body, 
but our areas of communication must, 
of necessity, be greater and more var- 
ied. The radio is used not only in 
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group situations, but also by individ 
ual blind students who listen to educa- 
tional programs during the library pe. 
riod. The alphabet and phrase board 
aids non-speech and badly garbled 
speech people in making their needs 
known, thus facilitating quicker and 
more effective library service. Our re 
sources also include sight-saving and 
Braille books. 

It is obvious that the student-libra- 
rian relationship must be a very per 
sonal one for individual -aid is re 
quired by a large percentage of our 
students. Many of them can use no 
library materials without help. In so 
far as possible, the able help the un- 
able in getting books, magazines, tak- 
ing notes, signing cards, and turning 
pages. This is done automatically, 
Seldom is it necessary to ask one stu- 
dent to help another. Library pro 
cedures are simplified. No borrower's 
card is used. Books, magazines, pic 
tures, maps, and pamphlets are cir 
culated. No set limit is placed on the 
amount of material borrowed at one 
time. Holidays and vacations often 
mean home-bound days for some, es 
pecially during icy, snowy weather, so 
a stock of reading material for such 
an emergency is a good investment 
against boredom. 

As with all boys and girls, the read- 
ing pattern of our students is formu- 
lated by their individual interests, ex- 
periences, and guidance. Many who 
have had periods of hospitalization 
seek books with a medical or nursing 
background for their free time read- 
ing. Others want factual material re- 
lating to their particular diagnosis. 
The medical dictionary is in great de 
mand for personal information. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, they read 
what all youths read at comparable 
age and educational level. Promotion 
of good reading habits requires the 
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usual stimulation, encouragement, and 
motivation. Our aim is to develop, 
through reading, richness and satis- 
faction in living. 

Adolescence brings many psycholog- 
ical problems which often prove chal- 
lenging. This is especially true of 
those who became handicapped dur- 
ing this period. At this time many 
suddenly realize the social and eco- 
nomic significance of their physical 
limitations. This is when “the right 
book for the right person at the right 
time” is invaluable. It is also the time 
when the indirect approach may be 
the best one—that is administering 
book therapy by working through one 
student to reach another. The book 
you may want him to read may not 
deal with his problem at all but, rath- 
er, that of the other fellow. This type 
of promotion, whereby the right book 
and person get together, helps in 
changing attitudes, developing mutual 
understanding, and establishing last- 
ing bonds of friendship. Titles deal- 
ing with emotional problems or phy- 
sical handicaps are not recommended 
for a steady diet, but are administered 
sparingly and at the time, it is hoped, 
they will be most acceptable as well 
as beneficial. However, as with all 
young people, much general interest 
is shown in biographical and self-im- 
provement books. Much material of 
therapeutic value comes under these 
classifications, so the various publicity 
channels are used to get these books 
to the right people. This is often 
more acceptable than personal recom- 
mendation. These titles serve as ex- 
cellent conversation topics and often 
lead the reticent or bitter student to 
release pent-up resentment through 
book discussions. 

The library serves as a class labora- 
tory for many projects. An English 
bibliography unit is worked on during 


instruction periods when the class and 
teacher meet in the library. After ex- 
hausting all school resources on their 
subject, the entire group is taken to 
the Chicago Public Library for addi- 
tional reference work. For some stu- 
dents this is their first visit to the main 
library building so the trip is a two- 
fold educational experience. Not only 
do they work on their class project, 
but they also have the opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with this fine edi- 
fice and its vast resources. This is one 
of our most rewarding projects. 

Some members of our faculty are 
bedside teachers in various city hos- 
pitals where high school students are 
patients; others are instructors of the 
homebound. The library services 
these teachers and _ students, too. 
Where convenient, materials may be 
sent to them by a school bus. Some 
instructors come to the library for 
their books. Extended time loans are 
made to these people who may be 
long-term convalescent patients. 

While developing physically, intel- 
lectually, socially, culturally, and spir- 
itually, our people are also learning 
to compensate for their handicaps and, 
upon graduation from Spalding, they 
are usually well adjusted, well quali- 
fied young adults who either enter 
college or the business world. Many 
are outstanding successes; others at- 
tain a reasonable amount of economic 
and social competence. 

The library plays a major role in 
their developmental program by pro- 
moting the aims of the school’s edu- 
cational planning. Not only does it 
furnish the enrichment materials for 
implementing the curriculum, but it 
also seeks to develop literary discrimi- 
nation with the hope it will enrich the 
lives of these exceptional young peo- 
ple and bring to them a lasting appre- 
ciation for the joys and comforts of 
good books. 





Cover picture and picture on page 5 are from the Lowman Handicapped 
School, Los Angeles, California 
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seen here at San Diego Public Library. 
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LIBRARY PROGRAM AT BELL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO,: ILLINOIS 


GERTRUDE D. ZOCHERT, Librarian 


The library program of the Bell 
School of Chicago, Illinois attempts 
to perform all the usual functions of 
a school library but we stress two as- 
pects in particular: 

1. To bring good books to all 
our children. 
2. To make reading a _ pleasur- 
able experience. 
In order to describe our library pro- 


gram, it becomes necessary to scan 
the total picture of our school. We 
have 668 pupils: 122 are totally deaf, 


18 are hard of hearing, 44 are blind, 
33 have partial sight, and the rest are 
normal children from kindergarten 
through eighth grade. 

These children are taught by nine 
teachers in the Braille and Sight Sav- 
ing Department, eighteen instructors 
for the accoustically handicapped, and 
ten teachers in the regular “hearing” 
department. In addition there are 
full-time instructors in adjustment 
service, physical education, home me- 
chanics and library. We share, with 
another school, the services of a 
speech correctionist, psychologist, au- 
diologist and teacher-nurse. 

The library collection of 4000 books 
and innumerable audio-visual mate- 
rials service the pupils and teachers 
of the entire school through a full- 
time librarian. More and more ef- 
fectively each year we are reaching 
out to the parents through coopera- 
tion with our alert and effective 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


Our integration of the handicapped 


with the normal children has been 
developing and growing over the 
years. Generally speaking, in the 


kindergarten and primary grades, the 
librarian works closely with the 
teacher in order to get suitable and 
helpful library materials into the class- 
room. There, the specially trained in- 
structor uses these materials to the 
greatest advantage. The normal kin- 
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dergarten children (we have 98) are 
not programmed regularly to the li- 
brary. The kindergartens are in close 
proximity to the library and an in- 
formal visit occurs once or twice a se- 
mester. The kindergarten groups in 
the special departments enjoy this 
same privilege. The children tour the 
room, are encouraged to ask questions, 
to talk about their own books and are 
told a story. Usually, they select a 
few books to take back to their own 
room. 

A collection of 25 - 50 books is sent 
to all primary rooms at the begin- 
ning of each semester. This collec- 
tion is made as flexible as possible; 
and may be kept indefinitely or re- 
turned all or in part at any time. 
New titles are sent frequently to re- 
place or supplement this classroom 
library. 

Primary and intermediate groups 
are programmed to the library once 
a week. Grades six through eight at- 
tend twice a week. Since the handi- 
capped attend with the regular chil- 
dren, classes are kept as small as pos- 
sible and usually average 25 to 30 pu- 
pils. When possible we try to avoid 
having all types of children who de- 
viate from the normal placed to- 
gether, but sometimes it does happen. 
For example, a fifth grade class this 
semester has two who are blind, one 
with partial sight, three who are deaf, 
two who are hard of hearing, plus 
eighteen normal children. 

We proceed very slowly in bringing 
the primary child who is handicapped 
into the regular library schedule al- 
though we have no rigid, unyielding 
rule. So much is required of these 
children in adjustments and special 
techniques that we ask a child’s room 
teacher to say “when” he is ready to 
come to the library. Braille and par- 
tially sighted children usually come 
first. The deaf child whose whole 
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ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL of the 1957 edition 
of Compton’s has exceeded anything I have 
seen in my twenty-two years with the com- 
pany. Printed here are short excerpts from a 
very few of the many letters that have come 
in. Because it is against Compton policy to 
publicize such letters from librarians, all iden- 
tification has been deleted. They come from 
people in both large and small libraries. In 
other words they give a true cross section of 
opinion. 


eo 


Elementary-School Children Are Enthusiastic 


“How I wish your whole company could have 
been in my office the day the three boxes arrived. 
Word got around that the new sets of Compton’s had 
come and soon I found myself with more helpers 
than the office was big enough to hold! The children 
opened the books and began to browse and read in 
them. Children and Compton’s were in every seat in 
the library. They love the new binding and the 
many illustrations. A group of boys got lost on 
page S-343 in the full-page diagram of a rocket 
ship while other children discovered the article on 
Chicago (with the wonderful map of the city) and 
the section on Pioneers. 

“As for my own opinion, I can never cease to 
sing praises over the excellent writing of the articles, 
the general format of the set, and the WONDER- 
FULLY USEFUL FACT-INDEX.” 


From a School Library Supervisor 


“What a gay and different binding! Much less 
‘encyclopediaish’ than before, the set is a refreshing 
color note on our shelves. The new binding seems 
a wise change.” 


Meets Children’s Needs 


“It is, indeed, a beautiful set of books. You, at 
Compton's, are doing a wonderful work in meeting 
children’s needs in this lovely work.” 


Covers Chief Centers of Interest 
“I especially like your material on parts of the 
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Out Iowa Way book 


“I especially like the change in paper, the use fICti¢ 
a second color on maps, etc., and the substitutigy Dect 
of graphs for many of the old tables. I know ha New 
much easier it is for children to understand a gr’ why 
and to catch the concept through this media. ‘ 


“I chose to read of Iowa, of course. I can assu art 
you that there is a remarkable improvement int : 
material as well as in the arrangement.” Boo! 
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problem is based in language must 
have some knowledge of lip reading 
and the symbols of a printed page be- 
for library contacts can be meaning- 
ful. By the end of second grade, how- 
ever, most of the Braille and sight- 
saving Classes are programmed with 
normal children. 

In the intermediate grades the 
sighted children casually appear at the 
doors of the Braille classrooms and the 
children come to the library together. 
Braille library books are carried with 
them since our library does not have 
adequate shelf space for these over- 
sized books. The blind child “sees” 
the library by being guided to shelves, 
card catalog, magazine rack, globe, 
location of tables and chairs. To- 
gether, we discuss library procedures— 
how to care for a book, parts of a 
book, the meanings of fiction, non- 
fiction, reference tools, the Dewey 
Decimal System, the Caldecott and 
Newbery awards, what we read and 
why we like what we read. We even 
use filmstrips together. For example, 
when we used the film strip “The 
Book” from Young America Films, 
Inc., Mary Jane was reading the Braille 
copy of Sharp Ears by Beaty. Barbara 
was reading the regular copy. Both 
were delighted when their copies 
agreed with the film strip. Both were 
able to read the dedication, the table 
of contents, the most exciting part in 
the “body” of the book. Frequently a 
blind child will take a copy of the 
regular book back to his room where 
his teacher will use this material to 
help him in some school or personal 
project. 

We endeavor to have the partially 
sighted children begin regular library 
classes during their second grade. To- 
gether we enjoy stories, poems, and 
picture books. As these children 
progress through the grades we make 
them aware of the large size print 
books. They learn where particular 
ones are shelved and, in addition, to 
look for the symbols “S. S.” on the 
upper right hand corner of the title 
page of books for their use which have 
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been placed on regular shelves. 


Everywhere in our library planning 
we strive to have all children work 
together harmoniously, to be con- 
siderate of one another and to enjoy 
reading. The blind child is usually 
loquacious. He is also a good listener. 
His handicap is very evident and 
evokes sympathy. The partially- 
sighted child is likely to be somewhat 
over-age since frequently he has been 
failed because he was unable to do 
normal work under normal condi- 
tions. The accoustically handicapped 
child presents more of a problem. In 
order to obtain necessary language 
skills he must spend more time in the 
primary department. He may spend 
three or four semesters each in grades 
one, two, and three. His handicap is 
more frustrating and apt to evoke 
ridicule rather than sympathy. Con- 
sequently, these children come to the 
library in their own special groups in 
the third grade and are introduced 
more slowly and individually to the 
proper library etiquette, responsibili- 
ties and books. They must be taught 
to walk and work quietly for “the li- 
brary is a quiet place.” They are ac- 
customed to much individual atten- 
tion in their small group and they 
must learn that in larger groups they 
are but one. They must strive to be 
patient with the other children, the 
librarian, and with their own handi- 
cap. When vocal responses are inade- 
quate we use flash cards and written 
messages. We need these aids even 
after children are placed with the reg- 
ular children in 4A. For example, 
Donald, 5B, failed to make us under- 
stand why he didn’t return his books 
on time. He finally wrote “I have 
three your library’s book at home. I 
don’t read finish there today. I will 
read now before. Then will I bring 
three your library’s books next Tues- 
day.” Donald is definitely a slow 
learner, but this represents his ‘lan- 
guage. Certainly he has communi- 
cated his problem. 

Literal translations cause these chil- 
dren great difficulty. We attempt to 
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help through wide use of pictures, 
dictionary and varied explanations. 
For instance Marlene once stated that 
the book was wrong. She was reading 
a chapter about Lou Gehrig who 
found himself in difficulty because of 
some youthful pranks. Why was the 
book wrong? The chapter was entitled 
“Skating on Thin Ice.” Said Marlene 
“He wasn’t skating.” We attempt to 
explain such figures of speech as this 
when needed. 

Yet slowly they adjust and learn. 
Some have won recognition and ac- 
claim as Irene, a sixth grader who is 
totally deaf. Her comment on A Book 
I'll Always Remember appeared in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune’s “Magazine 
of Books” during Book Week. The 
book she chose was Triumph Clear by 
Lorraine Beim. Particularly signifi- 
cant was her closing sentence, “The 
book has a lot of tenderness in it. It 
makes you feel as if you want to help 
others.” 

In the upper grades coming to the 
library together is a routine affair 
since by this time the general school 
policy of integration with regular 
children particularly in the field of 
English, Social Science, Science, Music, 
Physical Education, Home Mechanics, 


and Assemblies, is well established, 
With these grades we stress coopera 
tion with and use of the facilities of 
the public library. We are fortunate 
in having Braille books available at 
our Hild Regional Branch Library 
which is within easy walking distance 
of our school. We encourage regular 
family visits to the public library. It 
is a pleasant custom and if parents set 
a good example children must neces 
sarily form good reading habits. That 
is the core, the aim, the hope of our 
library program. 

We have made mistakes. We realize 
that we are making haste “slowly.” 
We know that much, much more 
needs to be done—but by constantly 
striving and with helpful and sympa- 
thetic understanding of our school ad- 
ministrators perhaps someday we can 
say with Annis Duff that “the partic 
ularly pleasant thing about reading is 
that it helps to teach so much that can 
be learned only by receptiveness and 
not by conscious application of the 
mind” and “what young people learn 
for themselves because they enjoy 
reading has special and permanent in- 
tellectual value.” 


“Longer Flight’”—by Annis Duff 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE HANDICAPPED IN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MARGARET SUE COPENHAVER, Librarian 
Bellmeade Elementary School, Richmond, Virginia 


“If the teacher of the special class 
in our elementary school forgets the 
library period, the pupils never fail 
to remember it!” one librarian re- 
marks. “Thése youngsters check out 
books regularly and not one pupil this 
year has forgotten his library book,” 
she added. 

Let us pause to consider what we 
mean by handicapped children. They 
are not only the mentally retarded, 
but the children whose learning 
process is retarded due to physical 
disabilities as a result of an injury or 
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such diseases as cerebral palsey, mus- 
cular dystrophy, hydrocephalus, polio- 
myelitis and spina bifida. The extent 
of brain damage varies. Some chil- 
dren may be in wheel chairs; some 
have sight difficulties and some may 
be almost inarticulate. 

In a number of the larger school 
systems, these children are placed in 
special classes and the educational pro- 
gram for this type of child is carried 
on by classroom teachers with special 
teachers in various fields such as art 
and music, lending assistance. 


School Libraries 
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Vhe librarian can and does make a 
definite contribution also. “It is as- 
sumed,” says one librarian, “that these 
pupils are more like than different 
from pupils in other classes and there- 
fore have the same basic needs. For 
this reason the library program for 
these pupils is the same as for the 
other pupils with provision being 
made for their particular needs.” 
[his may mean adapting procedures 
to fit the group and individuals. For 
instance, a blind child has taken an 
active part in book discussions in the 


library. The day her group reads in 
the library she brings her Braille 
book! Also for her special benefit, 


recordings are used for her group. 
Imagine the thrill for a little crippled 
girl in a wheel chair to help operate 
the library! 

Furthermore, the library program 
for these children means providing 
materials suited to their special needs 
and much individual guidance in their 
use of library materials. In schools 
where there are sight saving classes 
for both elementary and high school 
pupils, the library furnishes suitable 
picture books and books with large 
print for these groups. Special loan 
privileges are given to hospitalized or 
homebound pupils. In one school, 
younger children who are in the sight 
saving class, come to the library just 
as the other classes do. They check 
out books (especially selected by the 
librarian) and although most of the 
books have to be read to the children 
at home, they still follow the regular 
procedure and feel a part of the 
group. 

For the mentally retarded children, 
procedures must be kept as simple as 
possible. Story hours need to be free 
from distraction. The stories should 
be short, simple in language and con- 
cept and with few characters. Usually 
realistic stories, dealing with familiar 
things, are better for this group than 
fairy tales and imaginative stories. 
Use of pictures in story telling is help- 
ful. Pictures should be large, simple 
in composition and free from too 
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much detail. Film strips containing 
simplified versions of stories are good 
for these children. 

For the hard of hearing child and 
the child with limited vision, one must 
remember to place them in a position 
in the story telling circle so that they 
can see pictures if the story is il- 
lustrated. The hard of hearing child 
must sit where he can lip read and 
hear to the best advantage. 

Handicapped pupils are often given 
a feeling of achievement by helping 
in the library. A child who does not 
hear well may enjoy shelving books or 
putting cards in returned books. Books 
frequently help pupils in_ special 
classes to gain insight and understand- 
ing of their personal problems. Stories 
of handicapped children who achieved 
useful lives like “Johnny Tremain” 
and “The Door in the Wall” are 
sources of inspiration and emotional 
satisfaction for these pupils. 

One special class improved so much 
in reading that they asked to read 
their library books to the class. This 
is a value to them, of course, not only 
from the reading standpoint but also 
from the standpoint of social adjust- 
ment. Another group has shown much 
interest and enthusiasm in the stories 
which they have read themselves, by 
oral reports given to the whole class 
and by class discussion. The teacher 
has found that considerable motiva- 
tion from the children’s reading is 
carried over into their classroom work. 
Another motivating factor of the li- 
brarian’s program has been summer 
reading by this group. This reading 
has enabled the boys and girls to re- 
tain their ability acquired during the 
school year and they are therefore 
able to advance more rapidly during 
the next school term. 

One day a librarian read to a group 
the book called “Evie. and the Won- 
derful Kangaroo” by Eberlee. One of 
the characteristics of the pet kangaroo 
was to wear a lace-edged handkerchief 
in her pouch. Every time this was 
mentioned in the story, the child who. 
has a speech handicap would smile 
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and point to her handkerchief. “This 
was her way of letting us know that 
she understood and enjoyed what was 
being read,” the librarian stated. 

Patience and understanding by the 
librarian are essential because some 
of the handicapped children are nat- 
urally more emotionally disturbed 
than the usual type of child. 

Thus we see the “doors” can be 
opened for our handicapped boys and 
girls through books, as well as for 
other children. Within the pages of a 
book, a handicapped child may be 


given confidence and courage; he may 
broaden his horizon through new ex 
periences and adventure. In the lt 
brarian, this child will find a friend— 
a person eager to learn his interests, 
his abilities and his needs; one who 
wants to give him enjoyable, interest- 
ing and informative experiences which 
will be a motivating factor through- 
out his life and will help him to de 
velop into the best citizen possible— 
which is basic to all education. 

Yes, librarians feel that their work 
with handicapped children is truly a 
rewarding one! 








TROPICAL RAIN FORESTS 


DELIA GOETZ 


This vivid and brilliantly illustrated book presents the teeming life of the tropical rain 


forests and explains the growing importance of the products they supply. 


Illus. by Louis Darling. Ages 8-12. 


Cloth $2.50 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
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SERVICE TO BLIND CHILDREN IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


JOAN D. HARRIS, Librarian 
Dawes School, Evanston, Illinois 


\ Braille classroom was part of the 
new Charles Gates Dawes School in 
Evanston, Illinois from its beginning 
in September, 1955. There were four 
children under the direction of Mr. 
Andrew Barany, their teacher. These 
children are now in second or third 
grade and form the nucleus of the 
present group of ten, which includes 
three kindergarten children who are 
already enjoying their school activi- 
ties. 

\s quickly as these children acquire 
skill in Braille thev are absorbed into 
regular classroom situations. The 
blind children spend the greater part 
of their day in regular classes. There 
they do their classwork and accom- 
pany the group to their special activi- 
ties such as physical education, as- 
sembly programs and the library. 

Children in the Evanston schools 
have a weekly library period of forty 
five minutes in their school library. 
During the major part of the period 
children are busy selecting library 
books to check out and take home to 
read, the last ten or fifteen minutes is 
used for story telling. It was the first 
part of the hour that was causing 
concern with the classes which had a 
blind child. For these children the 
activity and bustle of selecting books 
was uninteresting and difficult, and 
often meant an individual story read 
to them by a willing classmate, or con- 
versation with those who were trying 
to ready newly acquired books. This 
was disturbing to the entire group. 
It occurred to us, why not books in 
the library for these children to bor- 
row? This was the beginning of wider 
library service to blind children in our 
school. 

Some of the first Braille books 
owned by the school were purchased 
in 1956 by Miss Hester Burbridge, Di- 
rector of Special Services, for Mr. 
Barany’s room. They were textbooks 
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from the American Printing House 
for the Blind in Louisville, Kentucky, 
written in Braille and in a_ heavy, 
oversize binding. Basic books such as 
I know a story by Huber, Stories about 
Sally by Thomas and The new any- 
thing can happen by Phillips were 
used in classroom work, but kept in 
the Braille classroom and not used 
at home. 

Parents of several of the children 
were borrowing Braille books from the 
Chicago Public Library’s very exten- 
sive collection and usually they could 
secure an ink print copy to read along 
with the child. A very real problem 
occurred however if none were avail- 
able. 

At first we shelved only duplicate 
copies of the Braille books already in 
Mr. Barany’s room collection, but they 
were unwieldy for the children to bor- 
row. Then he added to his group the 
Parker Basic Science Education series 
and several O’Donnell readers such as 
The new day in and out in light- 
weight paper bindings, and extra cop- 
ies of these were placed in our library. 
Now we had books which were de- 
cidedly easier to handle, but we still 
had to be sure an ink print copy was 
accessible for each Braille title and 
sometimes this was not possible. 

In October, 1956 Mrs. Herbert Phil- 
lips began working with Mr. Barany 
and the other teachers to provide as- 
signment sheets and transcriptions for 
the children to use in their classes. 
She and some of her friends who could 
read and write Braille were interested 
in transcribing picture books, readers 
and primers; they started their work 
in earnest and soon every Tuesday 
and Friday we would find an exciting 
new Braille book on the library desk, 
bound in gay colors! 

With the addition of these partic- 
ular books our Braille collection was 
no longer static, in fact it became quite. 
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lively. These new books were printed 
in Braille, with the ink print tran- 
scription above the Braille text. A 
blind child and a sighted child, or 
parent, reading together could help 
each other with words. At first the 
books were bound in heavy paper and 
secured with brads, and did not wear 
too well. To overcome this difficulty 
the books are now put in pamphlet 
bindings and prove quite durable. Li- 
brary time is now really book time for 
our blind children. 

As the new books are brought to 
the library an author card is made for 
them, and filed in a section of our 
shelf list. More extensive cataloguing 
has not been necessary, but will be if 
the collection continues to grow. The 
transcribed books are all books al- 
ready approved for our collection, 
with very few exceptions. One section 
of our oversize picture book shelving 
is set aside for Braille books. It is the 
established place for the blind chil- 
dren to look for their books and the 
sign labeling the section is written in 
Braille. 

The children bring their books, one 
or sometimes two, to the desk, a 
pamphlet card is made out for our 
file with the book title and the name 
of the child. 

Sighted children have shown an in- 
tense interest in our Braille collection. 
They “read” them with half-closed 
eyes, wish to borrow them in prefer- 
ence to their own, and enthusiastically 
offer help to the blind child in choos- 
ing his book. 

The following titles represent our 
holdings to date and include both our 
transcriptions and standard Braille 
books. 

Andress—Spick and span 
Bannon—Red mittens 
Blough—Animals and their young 
Blough—An aquarium 
Blough—Animals round the year 
Blough—The birds in the big woods 
Blough—Doing work 
Blough—How the sun helps us 
Blough—The insect parade 
Blough—The pet show 
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Blough—Plants round the year 
Blough—Useful plants and animals 
Blough—Water appears and 
disappears 
Bright—Miss Pattie 
Brown—The little fir tree 
Brown—Willie’s walk 
Burton—The little house 
Chandler—Cowboy Sam 
Chandler—Cowboy Sam and Freddy 
Flack—Ask Mr. Bear 
Geisel—Horton hatches the egg 
Hader—The mighty hunter 
Heyward—The country bunny and 
the little gold shoes 
Keller—The war whoop of the wily 
Iroquois 
O’Donnell—The new day in and day 
out 
Parker—Birds in your back yard 
Parker—Fall is here 
Parker—Spring is here 
Parker—Summer is here 
Phillips—Bob and Kay 
Phillips—Bob and Kay story book 
Piper—The little engine that could 
Thayer—The popcorn dragon 
Thayer—Where’s Andy? 
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ARLINGTON COUNTY (Va.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Division of Instruction—Department of Libraries 
EVELYN C. THORNTON, Supervisor of Libraries 


[he school librarian attempts to 
know each child—his interests, his 
abilities, his needs—and then tries to 
help him to develop into the best citi- 
zen possible. After all, this is basic to 
all education. 

In working with children in special 
education classes, the librarian as- 
sumes that these children have the 
same basic needs as all other children. 
The library program is planned the 
same as for other children with pro- 
visions being made for their particular 
area of exceptionality—adapting pro- 
cedures to fit the group or the indi- 
vidual, using special techniques to 
stimulate interest, giving much indi- 
vidual guidance, and providing mate- 
rials suited to their special needs. 

\s a whole, the reading interests of 
handicapped children seem much the 
same as those of children without 
handicaps. Since some of the expe- 
riences of the physically handicapped 
are limited, especially in the fields of 
sports and travel, the majority of these 
children enjoy and appreciate stories 
and books more than the average 
child. The mentally handicapped, 
who are unable to do a great deal of 
reading on their own, especially like 
to hear stories or have books read to 
them. In this way they can gain in- 
formation and understandings which 
otherwise they would be unable to get 
for themselves. 

Among the many books good for 
reading aloud are the following: 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 

national TOLD UNDER THE STARS 

AND STRIPES. Macmillan, 1945. 
Atwater, Richard Tupper. Mr. POPPER’S 

PENGUINS. Little, 1938. 

Benet, Rosemary C. and Stephen Vincent. 
4 BOOK OF AMERICANS. Rinehart, 
1933. 

Chase, Richard. THE JACK TALES. Hough- 
ton, 1943. 

Child Study Association of America. READ- 
FO-ME STORYBOOK. Crowell, 1947. 

Coblentz, Catherine. BLUE CAT OF CAS- 
TLE TOWN. Longmans, 1949. 
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Daugherty, James Henry. OF COURAGE 
UNDAUNTED. Viking, 1951. 

Fenner, Phyllis Reid. TIME TO LAUGH. 
Knopf, 1942. 

Gannett, Ruth Stiles: MY FATHER’S DRAG- 
ON. Random, 1948. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie. FAVORITE STORIES 
OLD AND NEW. Doubleday, 1955. 

Lawson, Robert. RABBIT HILL. 
1944. 

McCloskey, Robert. CENTERBURG TALES. 
Viking, 1951. 

Rounds, Glen. OL’ PAUL, THE MIGHTY 
LOGGER. Holiday, 1949. 

Travers, Pamela L. MARY POPPINS. Har- 
court, 1934. 

White, Elwyn Brooks. CHARLOTTE’S WEB. 
Harper, 1952. 


Viking, 


For children with limited vision, 
the librarian looks for books with 
large illustrations and books printed 
with large type. BOOKS FOR TIRED 
EYES, published by the American Li- 
brary Association, is a useful tool for 
selecting books for these children. The 
following titles may be helpful to the 
librarian who must give much guid- 
ance to children in sight-saving classes 
in selecting suitable books for their 
own reading: 

Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’. BENJA- 

MIN FRANKLIN. Doubleday, 1950. 
Belpre, Pura. PEREZ AND MARTINA. 

Warne, c1932. 

Brock, Emma Lillian. HERE COMES KRIS- 

TIE. Knopf, 1942. 


Bronson, Wilfred S. TURTLES. Harcourt, 
1945. 

Brown, Margaret Wise. GOLDEN EGG 
BOOK. Simon, 1947. 

Cavanah, Frances. OUR COUNTRY’S 
STORY. Rand, 1945. 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. 
SOM. Harcourt, 1943. 

McCloskey, Robert. ONE 
MAINE. Viking, 1952. 

McClung, Robert M. SPHINX, THE STORY 
OF A CATERPILLAR. Morrow, 1949. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. THE CHRIST 
CHILD. Doubleday, 1931. 

Rey, Hans Augusto. CURIOUS GEORGE 
RIDES A BIKE. Houghton, 1952. 

Tousey, Sanford. COWBOY TOMMY. 
Doubleday, 1932. 

Wheeler, Opal. STEPHEN FOSTER AND 
HIS LITTLE DOG TRAY. Dutton, 1941. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. LITTLE HOUSE IN 
THE BIG WOODS. Harper, 1953. 


PEACHBLOS- 


MORNING _IN 
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Lippincott Books 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

















These Lippincott Adult Books are 


Recommended for Young People 


HIGH, WIDE AND 
LONESOME 


By HAL BORLAND. The wonderful 
true story of the author’s pioneering 
boyhood in Colorado in the early 1900's. 
“In a book memorable for its freshness, 
sensitivity, and spirit, the author has re- 
captured the boyhood experiences of 
those years’"—ALA Booklist. 534x8. 256 
pp. $3.75 


GRAF SPEE 


By DUDLEY POPE. The true, thrilling, 
minute-by-minute story of one of the 
great sea fights of all time—the World 
War II battle off the River Plata be- 
tween the German pocket cruiser Graf 
Spee and three British cruisers. Recom- 
mended for Young People by Library 
Journal. 5534x83%. 256 pp. $3.95 


OTHNIEL JONES 


By JOHN ADAMS LELAND. An au- 
thentic, high-spirited novel of a young 
giant who fought with General Francis 
Marion, the Swamp Fox, in the Carolina 
country in the American Revolution. 
Recommended for Young People by 
ALA Booklist. 534x8. 253 pp. $3.75 


THE LAST 
CRUSADER 


By LOUIS DE WOHL. A novel that re- 
creates the life and times of Don Juan of 
Austria, the inspiring hero who saved 
Christendom from Islam at the Battle of 
Lepanto. Recommended for Young Peo- 
ple by ALA Booklist. 534x8. $3.95 


Two Great New Biographies 


BACKGROUND 
TO GLORY 


The Life of George Rogers Clark 

By JOHN BAKELESS. This life of the 
man who won the American Revolution 
in the old Northwest “is the only full- 
scale adult biography of Clark in print. 
Highly recommended for all public, col- 
lege, and high school libraries.”—Li- 
brary Journal. 554x8%%. 384 pp. $6.00 


WILLIAM PENN: 
A Biography 


By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE. 
“The finest biography of William Penn 
yet to appear.”—N. Y. Times. “Admir- 
able . . . Miss Peare’s dramatic handling 
of history and her clarity of focus are 
worthy of her subject.”.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 534x834. 448 pp. $6.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Woolley, Catherine. TWO HUNDRED PEN- 
NIES. Morrow, 1947. 

Zaffo, George J. YOUR POLICE. 
City, 1956. 

Zim, Herbert Spencer. 
1949. 
For the mentally retarded children, 

the librarian knows that procedures 


Garden 


SNAKES. Morrow, 


should be kept as simple as possible. 
The story hours should be free from 
distractions and the stories should be 
short, simple in language and concept, 
and with few characters. Illustrations 
should be large, simple in composi- 
tion, and free from too much detail. 
Realistic stories dealing with the fa- 
tales and 
imaginative stories are usually better 
for this group of children. A few titles 


miliar rather than fairy 


are suggested here for the librarian to 

use with mentally retarded children: 

Beatty, Hetty B. LITTLE WILD HORSE. 
Houghton, 1949. 

Bulla, Clyde Robert. RIDING THE PONY 
EXPRESS. Crowell, 1948. 

Fletcher, Sydney E. BIG BOOK OF COW- 
BOYS. Grosset, 1950. 

Gay, Zhenya. LOOK! Viking, 1952. 

Gramatky, Hardie. LITTLE TOOT. Put- 
nam, 1939. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. BIG SNOW. Mac- 
millan, 1948. 

Podendorf, Illa. TRUI 
Children’s Press, 1954. 

Schiein, Miriam. HEAVY IS A HIPPOPOT- 
AMUS. Scott, W. R., 1954. 

Ward, Lynd Kendall. THE BIGGEST BEAR. 
Houghton, 1952. 

/affo, George J. BIG BOOK OF REAL FIRE 
ENGINES. Grosset, 1950. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. THE STORM BOOK. 
Harper, 1952. 


BOOK OF TREES. 


Many times books help handicapped 
children to gain an insight into their 
personal problems and to achieve an 
understanding of themselves and oth- 
ers. Stories of persons who achieved 
useful lives and rendered service to 
mankind are sources of inspiration 
and satisfaction for these children. 
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Among the many good books of this 

type are the following: 

Brink, Carol Ryrie. CADDIE WOODLAWN. 
Macmillan, 1935. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson. THE SECRET 
GARDEN. Lippincott, 1949. 

Betty. GOING ON SIXTEEN. 
Westminster Press, 1946. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. THE COURAGE OF SA- 
RAH NOBLE. Scribner, 1954. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. THE DOOR IN THE 
WALL. Doubleday, 1949. 


Cavanna, 


Forbes, Esther. JOHNNY TREMAIN. 
Houghton, 1943. 

Keller, Helen. STORY OF MY LIFE. 
Doubleday, 1954. 

Killilea, Marie. WREN. Dodd, 1954. 

Sandburg, Carl. PRAIRIE-TOWN BOY. 


Harcourt, 1955. 

Sorensen, Virginia. MIRACLES ON MAPLE 

HILL. Harcourt, 1956. 

Then, too, books like the following 
can help these boys and girls, who 
sometimes feel that they are different, 
to better unedrstand themselves in re- 
lation to others: 

Angelo, Valenti. THE BELLS OF BLEEKER 

STREET. Viking, 1949. 

Batchelor, Julie Forsythh CAP FOR MUL 

CHAND. Harcourt, 1950. 

Beim, Jerrold. THE SMALLEST BOY IN 

THE CLASS. Morrow, 1949. 
Bemelmans, Ludwig. MADELINE. 

1939. 

Bishop, Claire. ALL ALONE. Viking, 1953. 
Clark, Ann Nolan. IN MY MOTHER’S 

HOUSE. Viking, 1941. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. HENNER’S LYDIA. 

Doubleday, 1936. 

Evans, Eva Knox. PEOPLE ARE IMPORT- 

ANT. Capitol, 1951. 

Garrett, Helen. ANGELO, THE NAUGHTY 

ONE. Viking, 1944. 

Gates, Doris. BLUE WILLOW. Viking, 1940. 
Iwamatsu, Jun. CROW BOY. Viking, 1955. 
Lenski, Lois. PAPA SMALL. Oxford, 1951. 
Rankin, Louise Spiker. DAUGHTER OF 

THE MOUNTAINS. Viking, 1948. 
Rushmore, Helen. CHIEF TAKES OVER. 

Harcourt, 1956. 

Sawyer, Ruth. THE LEAST ONE. Viking, 

1941. 

Taylor, Sydney. ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY. 

Follett, 1951. 

Wilson, Hazel. HIS INDIAN BROTHER. 

Abingdon, 1955. 
Yates, Elizabeth. 

Coward, 1952. 


Simon, 


A PLACE FOR PETER. 
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ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 
The Shield Ring 


A story of the Vikings, en- 
trenched in the Lake District of 
England, and of a boy who 
fought to preserve their shield 
ring — their defense against Nor- 
man England. ‘‘An absorbing 
tale, peopled with three-dimen- 
sional characters. Well-rounded, 
richly colored . .. warmly recom- 
mended.” — New York Times 
Book Review. Illustrated by C. 
Walter Hodges. 

Ages12up. $3.00 


GWENDOLYN BOWERS 
The Lost Dragon of Wessex 


In Saxon England at the time of King 
Alfred, 13-year-old Wulf serves at the 
King’s court, voyages to the north coun- 
try, and fulfills Merlin’s prophecy about 
the lost treasure of King Arthur. Illustrat- 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


ed by Charles Geer. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Oxford. 


ADVENTURE STORIES FOR BOYS) 


RONALD WELCH 
Captain of Dragoons 


This historical novel of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s campaign against the French, 
culminating in the Battle of Blenheim, fol- 
lows the fortunes of young Captain Charles 
Carey, caught in a web of spying and in- 
trigue. Jacket by Douglas Gorsline. 


Ages12 up. $3.00 


DONALD WORCESTER 
Lone Hunter 


and the Cheyennes 


In a brave attempt to save their 
camp from an attack by enemy 
warriors, Lone Hunter and his 
friend are kidnaped. Their well- 
planned escapemakesan exciting 
adventure filled with authentic 
Indian lore. By the author of 
Lone Hunter’s Gray Pony. Ilus- 
trated by Harper Johnson. 

$2.75 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! 


LET’S MAKE A DATE! 


FLORENCE WADE, Librarian 
Paseo High School Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


June will soon be here and so will 
the A.L.A. Conference in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Plan to come and enjoy the 
good fellowship and fine food at the 
Old Fashioned Midwestern Barbecue 
scheduled for Sunday, June 23, at 6 
p.m. in beautiful Swope Park (Shelter 
No. 2). Such things as barbequed ribs, 
ham and beef, potato salad, relishes, 
dessert and coffee will be served buf- 
fet style with plenty of refills. Best of 
all, you will be able to meet and visit 
with several outstanding Missouri and 
Kansas authors. To top this off, if 
present plans work out, you may be 
able to walk a few steps across the way 
to see and hear Liberace at Kansas 
City’s famous Starlight Theatre. No 
need to worry about transportation. 
Buses will be on hand for those who 
need rides. 

Highlighting the conference will be 
the State Assembly Breakfast. At this 
time one of Missouri’s best-known au- 
thors will be honored. This program 
promises to be unique and fascinating 
entertainment. 


The Hospitality Center, located in 
the Municipal Auditorium, will be the 
place you will want to meet friends, 
keep up on the order of the day, and 
secure local information. A real treat 
will be the school exhibits displayed 
there. 

A tour of four school libraries con- 
ducted by well-informed hostesses is 
on the schedule for Wednesday, June 
26. Southwest Library, a branch of 
the Kansas City Public Library and lo- 
cated in one of the largest high schools 
in the city, will be the first to be vis- 
ited. Next, visitors will be whisked 
across the state line into Kansas 
through an area mushrooming with 
new homes, to the Sante Fe Trail Ele- 
mentary School Library. The recently 
completed Old Mission Jr. High 
School Library will follow. Last on 
the tour will be Shawnee-Mission 
High School which houses one of the 
finest libraries in this area. You'll 
want to make this a “must” on your 
schedule! 


SCHOOL LIBRARY TOURS PLANNED FOR 
KANSAS CITY 


MRS. JEAN MOORE, Librarian 
Prairie Elementary School, Prairie Village, Kansas 


Perhaps you will want to hurry 
through lunch on Wednesday, June 
26 and board a bus for the first tour 
at 1:00 p.m. or take the same tour 
leaving at 1:45 from the Municipal 
\uditorium, Conference Headquar- 
ters, to visit four attractive school li- 
braries. In either event you will want 
to be on board. Hostesses will keep 
visitors informed on points of local 
interest. Leaving downtown, the buses 
will soon be in the well-known Plaza 
District through which Brush Creek 
meanders. A historic stream, its wa- 
ters were once reddened by the blood 
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of the Union and Confederate soldiers 
in 1864. A model for a well-planned 
suburban shopping center both in 
the United States and abroad, the 
Plaza was inspired and created by the 
late Jesse Clyde Nichols, real estate 
developer and city planner. Imported 
objects of art are in evidence through- 
out the area and at the Christmas sea- 
son 40,000 bulbs outline the buildings 
to convert the district into a magical 
Fairyland. 

Traveling southward the buses, will 
pass through the gracious Mission 
Hills residential area with views of 
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spacious homes such as the Russell 
Stovers, a name nationally known in 
the candy industry. A glimpse of one 
of the finest examples of pink marble 
in the world, will be seen along the 
way in lovely columns imported from 
Verona, Italy, by Mr. Nichols. 

Southwest Library, first on the tour, 
is located in the Southwest High 
School in the Country Club district. 
This library is the largest branch of 
the Kansas City Public Library Sys- 
tem. This unique situation in which 
the Board of Education governs both 
the schools and the library system, has 
developed a _ well-integrated library 
program in most of the high schools 
in the city. With a book collection of 
30,000 and a circulation of 300,000 a 
year, this library serves elementary 
grades, high school and the general 
public with no falling off of summer 
circulation. Nearby elementary school 
pupils come by bus for regular class 
visits which often include a story hour. 

Now, let’s head across the state line 
into Kansas through beautiful Indian 
Hills and westward through the thriv- 
ing community of Prairie Village, to 
the Santa Fe Trail Elementary School 
Library in District No. 110 in North- 
east Johnson County. In the center of 
a ten acre plot this building with 
twenty-nine classrooms and an enroll- 
ment of 800, is only four years old. 
Only three blocks from the historic 
Santa Fe Trail, it has a colorful local 
history. In its library is a bell which 
once banged merrily away on an old- 
fashioned steam locomotive. This bell, 
together with an original oil painting 
of the Westport Landing, was pre- 
sented to the school by the Santa Fe 
Railroad. The library is an excellent 
example of a well-planned central li- 
brary, featuring proper lighting, am- 
ple bulletin board space, ideal work 
and storage room area, and adequate 
counter space. Its book collection is 
around 5000. 
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Next, we go northward! Visitors 
will get a glimpse of more new subur- 
ban areas as the buses travel toward 
Old Mission Jr. High School, com- 
pleted less than two years ago. Con- 
sidered one of the best examples of a 
modern school plant, this building is 
distinctive in that glass has been used 
extensively inside as well as out. Clear 
glass, full length, allows good class- 
room view from the halls and glass en- 
hances hall lighting. This school de- 
rives its name from the first Indian 
Mission established in Kansas at a 
point not far away. Still standing, 
this mission is now a state museum 
and with two other historic buildings 
provides much local interest. On a 
twenty acre tract, this sprawling school 
with an enrollment of 800, houses an 
extremely functional library with two 
conference rooms for committee work 
and a teachers’ reading and confer- 
ence room stocked with professional 
books and magazines. The book col- 
lection is not as large as some because 
it is new but for physical attractiveness 
this pleasing blonde library will be 
one you'll always remember! 

Time now to turn west again a short 
distance down a busy highway to the 
final point on the tour, the Shawnee- 
Mission High School located on a 
thirty-two acre campus. Considered 
one of the newest and most complete 
school plants in America, its name is 
derived from two townships and it 
claims the same rich historical lore as 
its neighbor, Old Mission. This High 
School Library, with a book collection 
of 10,000 is rated one of the finest in 
physical equipment in the state. An 
excellent example of a materials cen- 
ter, it has recently instituted a De- 
velopmental Reading Program using 
the Reading Accelerator and Con- 
trolled Reader. 

With other points of interest still 
to be seen, the visitors will be returned 
to the Municipal Auditorium. 
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AASL LOCAL PLANNING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE FOR PROGRAM ARRANGEMENTS 


Mrs. Ailine Thomas—Co-chairman 
Miss Edna Johannaber—Co-chairman 
Mrs. Peggy Pettibone—Co-chairman 





BARBECUE SUPPER COMMITTEE 
Miss Alice Brassfield, Chairman 
Mrs. Gertrude Congdon 
Miss Mary Kreeger 
Mrs. Helen Swartz 
Mrs. Lavinia Bright 


STATE ASSEMBLY BREAKFAST 
Mrs. Page Calvert, Chairman 
Miss Adele Toller 
Mrs. Betty Johnson 
Miss Helen Edwards 
Miss Patricia Wright 
Miss Anne Cramer 


HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 
Miss Elizabeth O’Connor, Chairman 
Miss Beatrice Shryack 
Miss Marjorie Lane 
Miss Mayme Piper 
Mrs. Regina Tiernay 
Miss June Coghill 
Miss Betty Anderson 


EXHIBIT COMMITTEE 


Miss Helen Forney, Chairman 


American Association of 


Miss Bernice Settles 
Miss Pauline Campbell 


TOUR COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Anne Erickson, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty K. Perry 

Miss Eula Secrest 

Miss Kathryn Vance 

Mrs. Lucille Spoon 

Mrs. Lavinia Bright 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Miss Florence Wade, Chairman 
Miss Dorothea Heiderstadt 
Mrs. Sally Clark 

Mrs. Jean Moore 


RECORDING AND MONITOR COMMITTEE 


Miss Kathryn Hoffer, Chairman 
Mrs. Mildred Robinson 

Mrs. Margarett Lowman 

Miss Beatrice Paddock 

Mrs. Christine Sears 


TICKETS 


Miss Sarah Bower 


School Librarians—Reservation Blank 


Make checks payable to AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS and mail 
by JUNE 10 to Miss Sarah Bower, 5220 East 20th Street, Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Please make reservation(s) for me at the following: 


) BARBECUE supper in Swope Park, Sunday, June 23, 6 p.m. $2.85 


) check for bus reservation from auditorium to park. 


School Library Tour, Wednesday, June 26, 1:00 and 1:45 $1.00 


) State Assembly breakfast, June 28, 8 a.m. 


hame 


city 


$2.50 


school 


zone state 


Tickets will not be mailed out but may be picked up at AASL Hospitality Center in Municipal 


Auditorium. 
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AASL PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23 AASL BARBECUE SUPPER SWOPE PARK 
* * * * * * * 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10 A.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, President, AASL 
PRESENTING: The Pupil Assistant in the School Library, by Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas (ALA, 1957) 
INTRODUCTION: Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Professor, Library 
and Audio-Visual Education, Purdue University 
PANEL: 
Areas of Service: Virginia McJenkin, Library Director, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Atlanta 
Selection and Utilization: Eleanor Ahlers, Assistant Professor of 
Library Science, School of Education, University of Oregon 
Library Related Clubs: Mattie Ruth Moore, Consultant in Library 
Services, Dallas (Texas) Public Schools 
State Organizations: Othella Denman, Head Librarian, Waco High 
School, Waco (Texas) Public Schools 
What It Means to Be a Pupil Assistant: Two Kansas Young People, 
Eileen Durkin, Hickory Grove Elementary School, Mission, 
Kansas; Dorothy Peery, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


* * * * * * * 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2 P.M. 
Presiding: Mary Gaver, Vice-President, AASL 
SCIENCE MATERIALS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Evaluation of Traveling High School Science Library Program— 
Dr. Hilary Deason, American Association for Advancement of Science 


PANEL: 
Evaluation by Participating Teachers and Librarians 
Chairman: Eileen Noonan, Assistant Professor of Library Science, 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
NATURE WRITING—Scientific and Non-Scientific: Millicent 
Selsam, Author of See through the Sea, Microbes at Work, 
and other science books for children 
* * Oo * * * « 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28—8 A.M. State Assembly Breakfast a la Mark Twain 


* * * * * * * 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28—2 P.M. AASL Annual Business Meeting 
Presiding: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, President, AASL 
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MISS ELEANOR E. AHLERS will assume the position of Executive Secretary to the 
American Association of School Librarians on September 1, 1957. Miss Ahlers attended public 
schools in Seattle and received an A. B. degree from the University of Washington, 1932. She 
has a B.S. degree in library science from the University of Denver and will complete her 
M.A. degree at the University of Washington, summer, 1957. She has had wide and varied 
experience in education and librarianship, including the teaching of English and foreign 
languages, service in school library work, coordinator for workshops for school librarians and 
most recently as Assistant Professor of Library Science, University of Oregon. She has held 
many offices in professional organizations, including President of Washington State School 
Library Association, 1950-51. She was a member of AASL Board of Directors 1953-55, is now 
a member of ALA Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career. She is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta. You will also find a number of publications listed under 


her name in Library Literature. 


The Board has deliberated long and carefully and has endeavored to find the best 
possible candidates for this appointment. Miss Ahlers visited ALA Headquarters where she 
was interviewed by Mr. Clift and where she met other members of the staff. Mr. Clift was 
much impressed with her qualifications for the position, both professional and personal, 
just as we of AASL had been. We are extremely fortunate to have found her. She has 
enthusiasm for the work as well as ability, and we hope that she will be both happy and 
successful as AASL Executive Secretary.—LiLLiAN BatcHeor, President of AASL. 
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THE LIBRARY: ESSENTIAL SERVICE UNIT OR LUXURY 


RACHAEL W. DeANGELO, Coordinator 
Library Education Program, Queens College, Flushing, New York 


American As- 
Atlantic City, 


Speech given at a meeting of the 


School Administrators, 


1957) 


sociation of 


February 18, 

Today, every aspect of the school 
program must justify its existence by 
the essential contribution it makes to 


the total educational program. The 
school library is no exception. With 
the increasing school population, 


shortage of personnel, budget pres- 
sures and talk of larger classes, the 
role of the school library assumes even 
greater importance in the teaching 
and learning process. The real chal- 
lenge is to awaken the multitude to 
the contributions of a dynamic pro- 
gram of library service to students and 
teachers and to the necessity for pro- 
viding adequate school facilities to 
make such a program possible. This 
is the crux of the problem, and it is a 
circle difficult to break. There can 


be no dynamic program of library 
service without adequate facilities, 


personnel, budget and administrative 
and faculty support. On the other 
hand, -it is extremely difficult to se- 
cure these essentials without first 
demonstrating the dynamic program 
which they would make possible. 

All of us—school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, parents—value 
good schools and desire for boys and 
girls the best possible program of edu- 
cation. Someone has aptly said, “If 
the school has a soul it will abide in 
the library” and another, “Show me 
your library and I will tell you how 
good your school is.” Yes, good teach- 
ing and good learning go hand in 
hand with the school library, which 
supplies many necessary books and 
other materials, activities, and expe- 
riences. I submit to you that there 
can be no good program of education 
on any level which provides the kind 
of learning experiences necessary for 
maximum growth of young citizens 
without the resources and services of 
school libraries. This philosophy has 
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been stated and strongly supported by 
education and library organizations 
and by individuals since 1900. Library 
and education literature today is filled 
with impressive accounts of actual sit- 
uations where the objectives and func- 
tions of school library service are be- 
ing realized. But wherever these sit- 
uations exist, you will find an alert 
and forward looking administration 
and faculty who give more than lip- 
service in support of the program. 
Moreover, you will find, as I have 
often heard voiced in such schools 
throughout the country, that they 
would give up anything before their 
libraries. Yes, the library does hold 
its own in countless places with the 
gymnasium, the cafeteria, and the 
health center. Yet, on the other hand, 
we find ourselves once more in the 
position of justifying, of pleading for 
this area of the school program. 
What, then, are some specific and 
essential contributions which only the 
library can and does make, affecting 
in a very real sense the quality of edu- 
cation provided by the school. First, 
it provides the quantity, quality and 
variety of books and other materials 
representing all levels of comprehen- 
sion and all subjects in the curriculum 
which make possible enriched and 
individualized instruction so that each 
boy and girl may develop to the max- 
imum of his capacity and interest. 
This includes the mentally gifted to 
whom the school has a real obligation, 
as well as the average normal child 
and the mentally handicapped. What 
less expensive or more flexible means 
can be found of providing gifted stu- 
dents with a real opportunity to rise 
to heights of intellectual achievement 
and to develop as fast as their capacity 
permits? The classroom then becomes 
not a corral but a wide open range 
for children’s minds extending into 
the library, with the teacher and li- 
brarian as partners in the education 
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process. No textbook, however good, 
or classroom collection can accom- 
plish this goal. No core program or 
unit method of teaching can be suc- 
cessful without it. The school library 
which supports and strengthens the 
entire curriculum becomes in truth 
“the carpet under every classroom” 
and not just the handmaiden of the 
English department. 

Secondly, the library performs a very 
real and vital teaching function both 
directly and indirectly, formally and 
informally. In the library, boys and 
girls develop the library habit and li- 
brary skills useful throughout life. 
They learn how to use the library to 
locate information through the card 
catalog, in reference books, in periodi- 
cals, in pamphlet and picture files. 
And what is equally important, they 
learn how to evaluate information 
and how to form sound opinions and 
conclusions based on fact, not propa- 
ganda and careless thinking. They 
learn how to select books to meet their 
own individual needs. The librarian 
is a most valuable teacher in every 
sense of the word—not a technician. 
His subject includes the entire cur- 
riculum, his class the entire student 
body, and his classroom the entire 
school. 


In the third place, the good school 
library is basic to the modern broad 
and flexible reading program if chil- 
dren are to discover the joy and satis- 
faction of reading and if they are to 
grow in literary taste and apprecia- 
tion. The mastery of reading skills, 
while essential, is not an end in itself. 
The reading program prospers only 
when reading becomes a stimulating, 
delightful experience, enriching and 
satisfying to every child. Gone are the 
days when the basic readers sufficed. 
The pulse of the reading program is 
missing unless there is an abundance 
of attractive books in a warm and 
friendly atmosphere with a librarian 
who knows both books and children 
and how to bring them together, get- 
ting the right book into the hands of 
the right child at the time he needs 
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it. Cities throughout the United States 
with good school libraries have car- 
ried on programs to show the value of 
the library from kindergarten through 
high school to the reading program in 
improving reading scores, increasing 
the reading of students, and in ex 
panding the reading interests of stu- 
dents. These are schools concerned 
about the fact that from 20-30 per cent 
of our students entering junior and 
senior high school have difficulty in 
keeping up with class reading assign- 
ments. 

A fourth contribution, and one all 
too often overlooked, is its influence 
as a socializing agency where children 
learn to work together, to assume re- 
sponsibility as library helpers, to prac- 
tice good citizenship in sharing ma- 
terials, to consider the rights of others 
and to care for public property. 
Equally important is the help it gives 
boys and girls in solving personal 
problems through their reading, and 
in building for themselves a system of 
values. I am reminded of the lonely 
little rejected boy who returned one 
of the “Augustus” books his wise li- 
brarian had given him, and said to 
her as he gazed into her face: “Gustus 
was by himself, too, but he had lots of 
fun.” I have seen the power of books 
in the lives of boys and girls demon- 
strated. And I have seen too many 
children deprived of their rightful 
heritage of easy access to books not to 
be moved by a subject which even 
hints that this is a luxury. 

There is scarcely an area or an as 
pect of the school program from extra 
or co-curricular activities to curricu- 
lar activities to curriculum develop- 
ment which is not served by the It 
brary under the direction of a creative 
librarian. 

It goes without saying that this type 
of library service is not universal— 
would that it were!—but it is com- 
mon in our best schools where admin- 
istrators and school boards have ac 
cepted the library as an essential serv- 
ice area and have made provision for 
it. There are many kinds of school 
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library service ranging from the poor 
“token” service to the excellent. In 
this case, as in most others, we get 
what we are willing to pay for, and I 
am convinced that school libraries 
which meet the educational needs of 
boys and girls are worth what they 
cost. We cannot have Cadillac library 
service on a Ford budget. 

Schools need school libraries, and 
school libraries are here to stay. They 
are no longer on probation. Their 
growth in the past ten years has been 
phenomenal. More school libraries 
are being planned and more school 
librarians are in demand than we can 
possibly supply at the present. Three 
times as many states had standards for 
elementary school libraries in 1954 as 
had them in 1944. Thirty states have 
formulated elementary school library 
standards or recommended standards 
and 20 states require or recommend a 
central library with standard equip- 
ment for elementary schools. There is 
almost unanimous adoption by state 
departments of education of library 
standards or recommendations for 
secondary schools. But we are slow to 
implement these standards. In thou- 
sands of schools in our country today 
the library is still treated as a luxury 
item. According to figures supplied by 
the headquarters office of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians 
and secured from the U. S. Office of 
Education, only 15 per cent of our ele- 
mentary schools and slightly less than 
90 per cent of our secondary schools 
have a program of school library serv- 
ice. In all too many of these schools 
it is impossible to have the kind of 
service which would convince you of 
the necessity of school libraries because 
standards are not yet achieved and 
one librarian may be serving from one 
to four thousand students and a com- 
parable faculty; trying to evaluate and 
select books, magazines, and other ma- 
terials: trying to classify, catalog and 
organize these materials and make 
them available for effective use; trying 
to organize and keep current a pamph- 
let and picture file; trying to work 
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with teachers and classes both in the 
library and in the classroom, and try- 
ing to serve on curriculum committees 
without even a clerical assistant. In 
such a situation how can the library 
be a service center? We should not 
expect or tolerate such a situation in 
our schools. It is a deadly environ- 
ment for children, a frustrating and 
morale crippling situation for the li- 
brarian, and a discouraging one to say 
the least for the administration and 
faculty. 

If we want the kind of libraries de- 
scribed earlier as a dynamic teaching 
force in the school and an essential 
service area, what are some of the very 
specific things that we can do to se- 
cure them? I shall mention only a 
few: 

1. Accept and publicize the state- 
ment of “Principles of School Library 
Service” as set forth in 1941 by the 
Joint Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Library Association which is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Committee believes that 
both elementary schools and 
high schools must have libraries 
in order to carry out their edu- 
cational responsibilities to their 
pupils. .. . The Committee does 
not believe that adequate library 
service is provided through class- 
room collections alone. 
School library service being an 
essential part of the total school 
program is basically a responsi- 
bility of the board of education.” 

The public library should no more be 
expected to supply this service to the 
schools than to supply the health serv- 
ices or the physical education pro- 
gram. I would, however, speak out 
strongly for an active program of co- 
operation between the school library 
and the public library. There is no 
need for conflict between them; there 
is much need for mutual assistance in 
working together. 

2. Strive to provide wherever pos- 
sible library service for elementary 
schools since this is one of the most 
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essential and far reaching educational 
improvements facing us today. 

3. Endeavor to meet the goals and 
national standards set forth in the 
American Library Association publi- 
cation SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR 
TODAY AND TOMORROW, which 
are still far from nationwide attain- 
ment even though stated in 1945 as 
minimum essentials. They are still the 
best single compass we have for chart- 
ing the direction toward which we 
can and must move in the continued 
development of school libraries. I am 
well aware that it is a slow process; the 
problems are many, but not insur- 
mountable. It is a question primarily 
of where we place our values, of what 
we want most for our boys and girls. 

4. Follow the development of the 
revised national school library stand- 
ards being currently compiled co- 
operatively by eighteen educational 
organizations, one of which is the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. When the new standards 
are released see that they are imple 
mented to the greatest extent possible. 

5. Cooperate in the study of school 
libraries now being undertaken by the 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association by providing 
when requested the most accurate 
and complete information possible. 
The study will indicate the existing 
services and conditions of school li- 
braries in the United States but must 
not be confused with standards. 


6. Assist in recruiting for the pro- 
fession the kind of persons who are 
needed to do the job waiting to be 
done in our school libraries. The li- 
brarian is the most important single 
factor in any library program since 
it is what happens in a library that 
really counts. No matter how well 
planned the library, how adequate the 
book collection, how understanding 
the administration, how library mind- 
ed the teachers, without a good school 
librarian who knows materials, who 
knows boys and girls, who knows the 
school curriculum, who knows how to 
work with people, and who has the 
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spirit of service, you cannot have a 
good school library. 

7. Use your influence and your best 
efforts to see that demonstration 
school libraries are maintained in all 
teacher training institutions, and that 
prospective teachers at all levels have 
some training at least in library mate. 
rials for children and young people 
and for the school curriculum, and 
some practice in using the demonstra- 
tion school library. No matter how 
fine the library and principal, and 
how able the librarian, unless teach- 
ers utilize the services and materials, 
the program comes to naught. 

8. See that no school within your 
jurisdiction is built without a school 
library, and involve in its planning all 
who will use it. 

9. Work for school library super- 
vision on city, county and state levels 
where such supervision does not now 
exist. 

10. Strive to maintain in the su 
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perintendent’s office adequate, ac- 
curate, and up-to-date statistical in- 
formation concerning your school li- 
braries. This is where the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education turns for its data 
which is of little value unless it is 
complete, accurate, and current. 

11. Welcome and suggest regular 
reports from your librarian. I have 
had school librarians tell me they did 
not submit renorts to their principals 
because such reports were neither 
welcomed nor desired. 


12. Consider what can be done to 
see that books on school administra- 


3y MR 

Joliet 

The school librarian has a mission. 

This mission is to bring together the 

vast storehouse of human knowledge, 
the teacher, and the pupil. 


The knowledge stored in the li- 
brary covers every field of human 
thought and accomplishment. Your 


clients are from the whole range of 
human personalities. The scope of 
your professional responsibilities is 
so comprehensive that it can provide 
a dozen lifetimes of study, growth, 
and experience for each member of 
the profession. 

Like salesmanship, 
selling the library to the school in- 
volves knowledge of the thing to be 
sold, understanding of the people 
who buy it, and a deep appreciation 
of both. Particularly, and in an 
over-simplified way, you “‘sell” infor- 
mation and services. 


most jobs ol 


The school administrator expects 
to find evidence that the _ school 
library is organized to accomplish its 
mission and to perform its functions. 
Facilities and personnel, within lim- 
itt determined by the governing 
body, compare favorably with those 
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tion in the elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school include 
a discussion of the school library. An 
examination of such texts finds this 
information almost completely neg- 
lected. This is an appalling and re- 
vealing fact. 

An old Chinese proverb says that “it 
is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness.” If we can follow 
through on even a few of these sug- 
gestions, we shall have made much 
progress in lighting candles to guide 
the way to good school library service 
in every school in our land. 


WHAT LIBRARIANS HAVE TO SELL* 


JAMES H. CHERRY, General Assistant Superintendent 
lownship High School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois, 


provided for other segments of the 
school program. Staff members are 
well-trained, interested, personable, 
and competent to inspire the confi- 
dence of professional associates and 
students. Alertness to developing 
trends and to opportunities for ren- 
dering services are in evidence. 

In assessing what the librarian has 
to sell to the school, the administra- 
tor is prone to think objectively and 
subjectively, critically and through 
value-judgments, of some of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Information and _ services that 
demonstrate an appreciation of the 
changing role of the library as it re- 
lates to teaching and learning. 

The school library is a storehouse 
of knowledge so arranged and a serv- 
ice center so organized that it is 
capable of providing information, in- 
structional aids and materials, and 
resources for teaching and learning 
to whoever needs them, whenever 
and wherever they are needed. ~ 

Operating within this point of 
view, the library should be on the 
way to assuming responsibility for 
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the instructional materials and equip- 
ment of the school except those that 
are needed in the classrooms either 
daily or in a frequently recurring 
cycle that is programed. Further 
thought along this line seems to jus- 
tify a rapidly expanding notion of 
the nature of the library. 

Education is basically a process by 
which knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
appreciations, and behaviors, past 
and present, are communicated to the 
learner. Prior to the invention of 
other means of transmitting ideas, the 
teacher was the primary means 
through which this body of knowledge 
was conveyed to the pupil. The in- 
ventions of writing, printing, pho- 
tography, recording machines, radio, 
television, and other recent devices, 
particularly through the develop- 
ment of electronics, have successively 
affected the relationships of the 
teacher and the pupil. 

The school library has too long 
been thought of as a center for the 
collection, care, and distribution of 
books and other printed matter. Per- 
haps this is because of the long span 
of time between the invention of 
the printing press and the invention 
of other means of recording human 
thought. In order for the educa- 
tional program to keep pace with a 
rapidly developing culture, the li- 
brary must move rapidly toward the 
the concept of being a storehouse of 
knowledge. Such a center will fea- 
ture books, periodicals, pictures, re- 
cordings, films, radios, television, and 
the various other recording and trans- 
mitting devices and machines so or- 
ganized that they can be located 
quickly assembled swiftly for the 
learning experience being planned, 
and made available for individual 
and classroom use. 

2. Effectiveness as an 
tive Agency. 

The librarian and library staff 
must have a delegation of authority 
and a budget of power to coordinate 


Administra- 
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the entire school program in library 
services and use, to carry on in-service 
training programs for its own and 
the entire teaching staff, and to super- 
vise library staff members in the ef 
fective performance of library fune 
tions. This presumes sufficient 
authority to make and enforce needed 
controls, including the assessment of 
penalties As an administrative agency 
the library staff must have enough 
clerical help to perform purely cleri- 
cal tasks of the library, including the 
maintenance of adequate systems of 
records for accounting and _ library 
use. The staff must include technical 
knowledge and personnel to operate 
and maintain the increasingly com- 
plex equipment and devices that the 
library houses, and the ability to 
train other people in the proper use 
and operation of these machines. 


The library staff must have ade 
quate time and space in which to 
work, time to exercise leadership in 
acquainting others in the school with 
teaching and learning resources in the 
library, and to make plans and recom. 
mendations for effective maintenance, 
development, and growth of the 
library. 

3. Effectiveness as a 
Service. 


Consultant 


This includes the development of 
programs to make the entire school 
staff and student body aware of the 
growing importance of the library 
and its responsibilities, resources, 
duties, techniques, and services as 
these are seen to be of value in teach- 
ing and learning. It involves assist 
ance in interpreting the materials 
which the library houses and_ the 
services which the library can per 
form in developing school curricu- 
lums and activities programs. It im 
volves working with members of the 
teaching staff and students, indé 
vidually and in groups, concerning 
the resources that are available in the 
library or that can be procured. 

4. Effectiveness as a Service Agency 
to Teachers. 


School Libraries 
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The effective school library studies 
the teaching staff for clues to both 
eroup and individual needs and seeks 
to render services that make the work 
of the teacher in getting and using 
library resources burdensome. 
[his involves the location of perti- 
nent printed matter, recordings, 
films, and information concerning 
community resources. In the case 
of recordings, films, and other simi- 
lar teaching aids, service consists ol 
the delivery of necessary machinery 
and devices to the classroom and 
their return to the library. Library 
staff and students are organized and 
trained to perform these services with 
efficiency. To encourage the use of 
field trips, the library should keep 
information concerning what may be 
seen, when it may be seen and who 
should be contacted for arrange- 
ments. Files containing information 
about persons who are willing to 
come to the school to tell about spe- 
cial topics or programs are an impor- 
tant evidence of the alertness of the 
library to community resources. If a 
public library is located in the com- 
munity, the school librarian is well- 
informed of its resources and works 
closely with the public librarian in 
all areas in which coordination can 
promote teaching and learning. 


5. An 
Students. 


less 


Effective Service Agency to 


The library staff stands ready to 
counsel with and to give information 


to students concerning the library, 
its facilities, resources, and use. It 
services requests for help promptly 
and courteously so that students may 
get or learn how to get what they 
need. There is adequate, organiza- 
tion, resources, and help- to avoid 
waiting lines and lists as a regularly 
recurring feature. The library is easy 
and pleasant to use because the peo- 
ple in charge are anxious and proud 
to have it used. 

6. An Effective School-Community 
Coordinating Agency. 

The effective school library will 
work toward making it possible for 
teachers and pupils to make dynamic 
use of all school and community 
resources for educational purposes. 
This involves working with other li- 
braries, and with other groups and 
agencies in the community which 
have anything of value to contribute 
to teaching and learning. The library 
staff, of course, is not over-possessive 
in these efforts, but it is alert and 
active. Its records and counseling 
reflect knowledge and competence as 
a result of labor in this area of re- 
sponsibilities. 

With demonstrated effectiveness in 
these six dimensions, missions are ac- 
complished, and selling is a satisfying 
by-product of a job well done. 

The above is a talk given at the Illinois Associa- 


tion of School Librarians Spring Conference held on 
April 6, 1957, at Springfield, Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE FOR THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


ANNA E. 


Do you have a “‘satiable curiosity” 
about the culture and educational 
system of another country? Do you 
have a keen desire to interpret Amer- 
ican education and life abroad? Most 
of all, do you feel you could adapt 
yourself and are you willing to adjust 
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CEBRAT, 
Oak Ridge High School, 


Librarian 

Oak Ridge, ‘Tennessee 

to an environment different from the 
one to which you are accustomed? If 
the answer is a bold “Yes” to all these 
questions, then to teach overseas un- 
der the United States International 
Educational Exchange program 
would appeal to you. 
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This program which offers such 
enticing worthwhile ventures, is con- 
ducted by the Department of State 
and was made possible by the Ful- 
bright Act, the Smith Mundt Act and 
the cooperation of public and private 
school officials in the United States 
and abroad. It provides an oppor- 
tunity to teach during a school year 
in National and American sponsored 
elementary and _ secondary schools. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
decides what kind of people should 
be selected and how they should be 
selected. The Department of State 
administers the program and the U. S. 
Office of Education is the agency 
designated by the Department of 
State to receive applications from 
teachers who wish to participate in 
the teacher exchanges and seminars. 

Possible arrangements that can 
be worked out with a given coun- 
try include interchange of teach- 
ing positions, one way teaching as- 
signments, and Summer Seminar 
grants. Under the interchange of 
teaching positions two types exist. In 
one, the interchange is made between 
the American teacher and a teacher 
abroad, by an agreement whereby 
each teacher continues to receive. his 
salary. The other type is made by 
means of agreement whereby the 
American teacher receives a leave of 
absence, accepts a maintenance allow- 
ance payable in currency of the host 
country under provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act. In the one-way teaching 
assignment the American teacher, if 
under contract with his school should 
obtain a leave of absence to accept a 
grant under the Fulbr‘ght Act. The 
award consists of an allowance pay- 
able in the currency of the host coun- 
try. Roundtrip transportation is pro- 
vided. 


Applications are accepted from Au- 
gust 1 to October 15 for the fol- 
lowing school year. Begin this Au- 
gust if you are interested in going 
abroad via Teacher Exchange for 
1958-59! 
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Since our country is a leading power 
in world affairs it is well and fitting 
that we in the United States cultivate 
good relations with the people of 
other countries. Three factors have 
increased the need for such under- 
standing. For one, there has been a 
rapid growth in methods of com 
munication and transportation, inter. 
est in science and its application to 
human welfare has gained momen- 
tum and general education has re 
sulted in rising standards of citizen- 
ship. International exchange plays a 
definite part in meeting this need by 
building and maintaining friendly 
attitudes toward the United States in 
other countries and to increase re 
spect for and confidence in our aims 
and _ policies. 

You may question “I’m not a 
teacher, I am a school librarian. how 
may I become a part of it?” The pro- 
gram is interested in Education Ex- 


change. School librarians are edu 
cators with teacher status, 
With this bit of bait your “‘satiable 


curiosity” for opportunities abroad 
can be better satisfied with the follow- 
ing publications which give in detail 
requirements, facts concerning 
awards, when and where to apply 
countries where opportunities are 
available, where opportunities to be 
announced, underlying philosophies, 
benefits, future outlook—everything 
you would want to know about the 

Teacher Exchange Opportunities 

under the International Educational 

Exchange Program. 

1. Swords into Plowshares; A New Venture 
in International Understanding. Inter 
national Educational Exchange Service. 
Department of State. publication 6344. 
International Information and Cultural 
Series 48. July 1956. Superintendent of 
Documents U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D. C. 25c 

2. Teacher Exchange Opportunities and 
Summer Seminars for American Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Junior College Teach- 
ers. U. S. Department of Health, Educa 
cation and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Division of International Education. 
Washington 25, D. C 
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Librarians 


Don't miss Booth EW 
at the ALA 


GF Every title on the Messner list will be displayed 
for your examination, including 


150 JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 

45 ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS 

12 Teen Age novels 

35 “Everyday” stories for elementary grades 

Plus horse stories, adventure tales, books for brotherhood, folklore, ADULT 
titles recommended for “‘young adults” and for general library shelves 

AND there will be advance dummies showing color illustrations on five of 
the most exciting new retellings of old classics 


QF Pick up your new catalogues 


Fall announcement flyer on juveniles and adult books 

Complete descriptive brochure JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 
Circular of ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS and Teen Age Novels 
Complete juvenile catalogue with recommendations 

Complete catalogue of books for the Elementary Grades 


MF Take advantage of our special ALA offer on 
ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS 


| Free Copy for Five ordered—select your titles at our booth; we will send 
the free copy of your choice to you and send the regular order to the sup- 
plier you name. 


@@F- Come in and browse and ask us questions. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 


8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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For New Subscribers, A.L.A. Announces... 


A Unique Special Offer 


That Saves You.. 
A Total of $4.25 


. Your School or Library .. . 





The Basic Book Collections 


| 





To build the balanced collection that 
reflects children’s real interests and 
the needs of the modern school cur- 
riculum, the American Library Asso- 
ciation offers the new editions of the 
three Basic Book COLLECTIONS... 
For Elementary Grades . . . For Junior 


High Schools . . . For High Schools, 
The selective, annotated list in each 
has been compiled by library and 
educational experts, your assurance 
that in every subject area the best 
titles, new and old, are included. 





and The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 





For the best current books—fiction, 
non-fiction, reference—A.L.A. offers 
the new, combined BookKLisT AND 
SUBSCRIPTION Books BULLETIN. Titles 
for children and young people repre- 
sent the considered judgment of many 
cooperating library specialists who 





At Combination Prices 








With any new or additional subscrip- 
tion to THE BoOKLIsT AND SUBSCRIP- 
TION Books BULLETIN, you receive 
the BAsic Book CoLLEcTION of your 
choice, at the special prices below .. . 


— 


see all the new books and _ recom- 
mend the best for libraries among the 
thousands published. As in the Basic 
Book COLLECTIONS, subject classifi- 
cation and complete buying and cata- 
loging information are given for all 
titles listed. 


a natural combination that covers the 
basic book selection needs in the school 
and children’s field. Check the sayv- 
ings which the combined offer makes 
possible . . . and then order at once. 


THE Book ist ($6) + SuBscRIPTION Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book CoLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 


THE Book.ist ($6) + SuBscRIPTION Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR HIGH ScHooLs ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 


THE Book.ist ($6) + SuBscRIPTION Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR HIGH ScHOoLs ($2.75) 
you pay only $7.50 


American Library Association 


Chicago 11 
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MAKERS 


Each book in the Makers of America series tells the 
com plete life of a man or a woman who has helped to mold 


of AMERICA 


America. Here is American history in human terms and in sim ple 
language that children can read with understanding. 


CLARA BARTON, 
RED CROSS PIONEER 


By Alberta Powell Graham. Illustrated 


by Clifford N. Geary. “This biography, for 
the third and fourth grades, is well told. 
Her work on the battlefield and later as a 
Red Cross pioneer is dramatically written. 
Good for the slow reader.” 


-Library Journal 


ELI WHITNEY, 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


By Miriam Gilbert. Illustrated by Leon- 


ard Vosburgh. “Emphasizes his early traits 

.. the fulfillment of his dreams of going 
to college, and his patience and persistence 
in the perfecting and manufacturing of his 
inventions.’ 


—Peabody Journal of Education. 


JOHN MUIR, 
PROTECTOR OF THE WILDS 


By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson. “Inventor 

naturalist spokesman for Yose- 
ite and a whole national parks system. 
A good first sketch which balances the 
contemplative aspect of Muir’s life with 

active to make interesting reading for 


rr ss : : 
children.’’—Virginia Kirkus 














LEIF ERICSON, EXPLORER 
By Ruth Cromer Weir. 
Illustrated by Harve Stein 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, DISCOVERER 
By Alberta Powell Graham. 
Illustrated by Janice Holland 
CHAMPLAIN, FATHER OF NEW FRANCE 
By Cecile Pepin Edwards. 
Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
LA SALLE, RIVER EXPLORER 
By Alberta Powell Graham. 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson 
WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER AND FRIEND 
By Virginia Haviland. 
Illustrated by Peter Burchard 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER AND PATRIOT 
By Ruth Cromer Weir. 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT 
By Elsie Ball. 
Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 
LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF AMERICA 
By Alberta Powell Graham. 
lilustrated by Ralph Ray 
SAM HOUSTON, FIGHTER AND LEADER 
By Frances F. Wright. 
Illustrated by Robert Burns 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, INVENTOR 


By Ruth Cromer Weir. 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, FIRST TO FLY 
By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames 





Ages 8 up. Each, $1.75 
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HE’S REACHING 


FOR MORE 


THAN HE KNOW 





Through The Book of Knowledge 


he will enter the wonderful 


world of reading . . . and live 


in it the rest of his life. 


THE BOOK OF 


Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichme! 
material for classroom and library - 
Quick fact-finding cross-index plus 
concise fact entries - 12,347 illustratio 
(2078 in color): big, dramatic bleed 
photographs, drawings, modern 
charts and 170 maps. 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Ye 
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